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The Training School has many important “days” during the year 
but three stand out above all of the others. Christmas is for the 
children, July Fourth for the parents and Annual Day for the mem- 
bers of our Association and their friends. 

Annual Day this year falls on June thirteenth and on this day the 
work of the pupils is on exhibition, the different cottages and depart- 
ments are open for inspection and visitation. 

In the morning the Association holds its business session. The 
reports of the Board of Directors, the Board of Lady Visitors, the 
Treasurer and the Superintendent are presented at this time. The 
election of members of both boards is held and any Association 
business is transacted. 

After luncheon the children give an entertainment lasting about 
an hour and then the time is spent visiting. We hope that our guests 
will have time to see the important parts of our school. A splendid 
idea of the home life may be obtained by visiting the cottages, of 
which there are sixteen. Attention is especially called to the new 
Tyler Cottage just north of the school. 

In the school building will be found a very complete exhibit of 
the work of the children in their school training. The industrial 
work (broom and brush making, furniture repairing, etc.) is in the 
basement, English, weaving, wood work and arts on the first floor 
and domestic science, basketry and needlework on the second floor. 
The school farm surrounding the building is worthy of note. 

The Psychological Laboratory is open in all of its divisions and 
the members of the staff are glad to show and explain the methods of 
testing and examining the children. 

Those who are interested will enjoy the large dairy and the 
poultry plant of several thousand chickens. And on our land but 
across Chestnut Avenue is the International Egg Laying Contest. 
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The Pineys of New Jersey* 


Elizabeth C. White 


Who are they? If we class as Pineys all the people who live in the 
Jersey pines, I am one of them myself. 

My home is on a farm within ten minutes’ walk of the pine belt which 
extends along the coast of New Jersey from Asbury Park to Cape May and 
just east of Camden reaches halfway across the State. I was born there, 
as was my mother before me. Our business of raising cranberries, in which 
for many years I have taken an active part, is carried on in the very heart 
of the pines seven miles from my home. By association with my neighbors 
and with our helpers in the home, on the farm and at the cranberry bogs, 
I have had every opportunity to know intimately many of the people in a 
limited section of the pines. 

The same section which was covered by Miss Elizabeth Kite’s splendid 
investigation, and practically the same as that with which Mr. Bostwick, 
who has advertised the Pineys so extensively the past year or two, is most 
familiar. 

Possibly I would not ordinarily be called a Piney, and yet as I was 
born and raised and still reside at New Lisbon, the home of many who are 
undoubtedly Pineys, it is hard to draw the line. 

Nature is very liberal in our Jersey pines, and provides valuable har- 
vests from crops which no man ever planted. Sphagnum moss and Christ- 
mas greens are shipped by the carload. Wild huckleberries by the train- 
load, and there are still wild cranberries. Those who hold title to the land 
and pay taxes on it seldom lay any claim to these crops, but do value the 
pine and cedar timber. No one is considered to be stealing when he picks 
wild huckleberries or wild cranberries on another man’s land, but is counted 
a thief if he cuts and sells firewood or cedar timber from land he does 
not own. 

Perhaps as accurate a definition of a Piney as any would be one who 
gains his living wholly or in part from these crops grown by nature in the 
pines, but even so there are all grades of Pineys. 

There are honest men of enterprise who are making a good living for 
themselves and families by buying up the moss and huckleberries gathered 
by their neighbors and selling them at a profit (in addition to those of their 
own gathering) in some special market, thus organizing in some degree the 
mossing and huckleberry picking of their own neighborhood. 


*Read January 13, 1917, before the Nassau Chapter of the D. A. R., at Camden. 
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There are a few men who are notoriously dishonest, and make their 
living by stealing cedar from people who do not watch their holdings. 

There are many, many men who have ceased to depend entirely on the 
harvests of nature’s planting and have set out cranberry bogs of their own, 
or who are responsible and trusted assistants of larger cranberry growers, 
while the women and children may help out the family income by picking 
wild huckleberries, etc. 

There are also families of low intelligence, the members of which have 
neither the wit nor the energy to hunt out the good picking grounds when 
they go huckleberrying, and who are utterly irresponsible if you undertake 
to employ them, reporting for work to-day and staying at home to-morrow 
as it may chance. 

It is this kind of people, with their mussy, dirty little cabins and their 
unmoral doings, who have been widely advertised as the typical Jersey Piney 
to the very great disgust and indignation of the many respectable, indus- 
trious people who also have their home in the pines. Comfortable little 
homes and neat as wax, many of them, even though they are unpainted ; 
paint being unnecessary in this favored region where the local white cedar 
furnishes material for shingles and weather boards which last year’s, and 
years and years, without such a protective coat. 

No doubt the social workers here in Camden know many families of 
low-grade intelligence, in cramped, dirty, untidy rooms, living lives very 
far from the accepted moral standards. No doubt these families are always 
in trouble and needing help. Suppose, with the purpose of obtaining money 
with which to help them, some one went about the country describing pic- 
turesquely the awful squalor and immorality of the Camdenites, with no 
hint that there were many kinds of people in Camden, how would you like it? 

In common with almost all of the better element I am hotly indignant 
over the kind of advertising we pine people have had, and yet sometimes 

‘I seem to feel that it may be a disagreeable stirring which, in bringing to 
notice poor conditions, may lead to their betterment. 

There are few communities in which wise social workers are not 
needed, and the pines most certainly are not of the exceptional few. We 
undoubtedly have a larger proportion of people either of low grade or of 
undeveloped intelligence than many other communities. The industrial 
conditions in the pines during the past two or three generations have made 
such a condition inevitable. 

Years ago there were thriving industrial communities scattered all 
through the pines, supported chiefly by the smelting of the local bog iron 
ore, by means of charcoal made from the pine trees. The discovery of the 
possibility of more economically smelting the bountiful iron ore of Penn- 
sylvania with coal struck the death blow to these industrial communities 
in the Jersey pines, even though the death was a lingering one. 
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One of these old smelting furnaces was at Hanover, seven miles to 
the east of my home. Cannon and balls were made there for the war of 
1812, and a mile and a half to the west of my home is a little stream called 
Cannon Run, where, I have always been told, one of the cannons made at 
Hanover got fast in the mud as it was being brought down this way for 
active service. When my mother was a very little girl this iron smelting 
still supported a thriving village at Hanover Furnace. My grandfather 
found a good market there for much of his farm produce. 

As Pennsylvania competition became more keen, the owner of Han- 
over Furnace found it necessary to take some radical step, so he moved 
his manufacturing business to Florence, on the Delaware River, where he 
could obtain Pennsylvania ores and coal cheaply. A large number of his 
best workmen moved to Florence with him, though many could not find 
it in their hearts to leave old Hanover, and it was said that those who did 
go to Florence had to come back once or twice a year for a pocketful of 
Hanover sand to keep them satisfied. Oh, the Jersey pines! They cer- 
tainly do take a strong hold on us who are attuned to their peculiar charm. 
Visits to the beauty spots of other lands, Italy, Greece, Switzerland, have 
only served to intensify my love and appreciation of the special beauties 
of my native pine country. 

After the removal of the iron business, the water power at old Han- 
over was used for a variety of purposes; they made nail kegs there for a 
time, I think; but one business after another failed and the considerable 
number of people left came to depend more and more on the cranberries 
and huckleberries and other harvests of nature’s providing. 

Twenty-three years ago, when I started my personal work at our cran- 
berry bogs, which are only two miles from Hanover Furnace (just next 
door, as distances go in the pines), practically the whole of the remaining 
population were numbered among our pickers and the last stages of the 
decline of this once thriving village have come within my personal knowl- 
edge. 

For several years we could depend on at least fifty pickers from Han- 
over, good workers most of them. Little by little the village has disinte- 
grated ; the old people have died, the more ambitious of the young people 
have sought greater opportunity elsewhere. The houses once so well built 
became delapidated and were pulled to pieces, portions of them being in- 
corporated in little new houses, never half so well built as the old ones, and 
now these are dropping to pieces. Years ago the dam went out and the 
mud flats left surrounding the poor remnant of the once beautiful lake 
are now covered with a growth of brush and small trees. 

All that is left of the old village is a group of big trees, buttonwoods 
and white pines foreign to that section, surrounding the shattered rem- 
nants of the chimney of the old mansion house, the scene of charming 
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hospitality in mother’s girlhood; two rows of grass-grown hollows and old 
willow stumps, showing where was once a well-ordered street of pleasantly 
shaded workman homes and the remnants of two of the really old houses 
which are still inhabited. A few hundred yards away is a huddle of half a 
dozen of what we might call the second growth houses, set with little thought 
of the relation of one house to another, and now fast approaching the delapi- 
dation of the older group. 

For more than a generation there was the merest apology of a school 
at Hanover, and no church or Sunday School. The people have had a great 
deal of work at our bogs. Often I have been the one to direct their labors 
and have found that even the brightest of the young people were able 
with difficulty to keep most simple accounts, and that written directions 
were no help whatever. Many of the older people could not read or write 
at all. The school facilities have been somewhat better the past five or six 
years and I see an improvement in the ability of the young people who 
come under my observation to read and write. I was surprised and pleased 
to receive some days ago this note of thanks from the three youngest boys 
of a Hanover family which moved from the old village a few months ago. 


“Miss White: I thank you for my present very much. William thanks you very 
much to. Raymond thanks you very much to for their presents. From George Mick, 
Browns Mills, N. J.” 


The boys were ten, twelve and fourteen, and I do not think their 
older brothers at the same age could have done so well. 

I have in mind one family whose history I think illustrates the natural 
selection which has been withdrawing from the pines the more able in- 
dividuals. 

When I was a very little girl I remember driving up in the woods 
with my grandfather and seeing an old, old man in front of a neat little 
house with two or three fields about it. Grandfather stopped to chat, 
and after we drove on told me the old man’s name, Selah Head we will 
call it, and what an upright honorable man he was. Grandfather must 
have expressed himself with warmth and force or he never would have 
left me with the sense of veneration I still feel for that old man, with 
whom my personal acquaintance began and ended there. Some of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, his great-grandchildren, and even his great-great- 
grandchildren I know well. 

Selah Head had been a moulder at Hanover, but instead of going to 
Florence with his employer moved near Browns Mills, where he set out 
a cranberry bog and had his home and little farm adjoining, where I re- 
member seeing him. 

One of his daughters, born in Hanover, married and went to live with 
her husband on his tiny sandy. farm in the edge of the pines. They had 
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three children, the daughter was nine years old when the oldest son was 
born, and he was nine before his little brother came. When the last baby 
was four years old and the daughter just married, the father had a stroke. 
He lived and could totter about the house and yard with the support of 
his wife’s shoulder, but his mind was gone. As a neighbor expressed it 
to me, “Aunt Beck carried Uncle Abe on her shoulder for sixteen years.” 
She also carried the care of the little farm, did tailoring for her neighbors 
to eke out her slender means, and found time to help and comfort those 
less able than herself. 

The oldest son, fourteen years old when the father was stricken, 
helped on the farm at first, then because of the urgent need of the family 
for more money obtained a position selling candy and newspapers on one 
of the Hudson River boats. This kept him away from home in summer, 
but in those first years he was back during the winter helping his mother 
in many ways. There was a time when she was anxious about him, but 
apparently without real cause, for he is a most honorable man, a good 
husband and father and a good neighbor. He has never left the steam- 
boat line, and now holds a most responsible position, doing all the buying, 
except in the engineering department, for their huge fleet of boats. 

He married a girl from the farm adjoining ours, and the past two 
years, because of the failing vigor of his wife’s parents, has had his home 
there, though not very convenient for his business in New York. His 
son has just reached manhood, an upright, reliable young fellow, and his 
daughters, pretty and well dressed, pass our house daily on their way to 
the train which carries them to the nearest high school. These descendants 
of Selah Head are certainly not pineys unless you use the term in its 
broadest possible sense. 

The little grandson of Selah Head, who was but four when his father 
was stricken, stayed on the farm and helped his mother, doing what he 
could to bring in extra money. As a young man he would work all! day 
with his team at our bogs, drive six miles in the evening and do his husking 
by moonlight. 

For the past fourteen years he has been the trustworthy superin- 
tendent at our bogs and is leaving this spring to move to the good farm 
of his own. He likes the greater independence and feels that it will be 
better for his fifteen-year-old boy. 

His sister has carried on 2 store at our bogs for many years, and 
her son is superintendent on another cranberry property, and has a very 
promising bunch of children, the great-great-grandchildren of the old man 
we started with. 

These descendants of Selah Head certainly live in the pines, we can 
call them pineys if we wish, but they are all very upright, honorable people, 
highly respected by all who know them. 
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_ One of Selah Head’s sons was a drinking man and deserted his wife 
and three children. No one knew what became of him. The three chil- 
dren of this man, two sons and a daughter, were grown and married and 
all numbered among the workers at the bog during my first years there. 
Of the three, it is the younger son in whom we are interested. He was 
an honest, sober, hard-working man, whom everyone recognized as not 
very bright. Some said George was all right till he had a fever as he was 
approaching manhood. He married a girl who was not very bright either, 
her mother, a girl from old Hanover, had died when she was very small 
and the grandmother who brought her up taught her but little. 

George took his family over to Burlington and for a number of years 
worked in the factories of the river towns. 

Presently he turned up at the bog again with very poor health, his 
wife and four little children. He was given such work as he could do, but 
died in a few months. Soon, after his widow took up with a drunken, 
dissolute man, who married her after their child was born. They, with 
George’s children, lived at old Hanover, the forlorn life of the pineys 
you have heard of. Greater squalor you can hardly imagine. These de- 
scendants of Selah Head’s certainly are pineys, but most of them are not 
in the pines now. 

The oldest daughter did not stay after her father’s death. She drifted 
about from place to place for a time and now I hear has married well, 
not in the pines. The youngest boy is in the Training School at Vine- 
land, fat and happy, though crippled in body as well as mind. The little 
girl was outrageously treated by her stepfather, and the mother was in- 
duced to sign papers giving legal control of the eight-year child to the 
Children’s Home in Mount Holly. The little girl has had a beautiful home 
with good people in Merchantville for several years and is making excel- 
lent progress in school. 

The fate of the oldest boy, Levi, is still in the balance. He is about 
seventeen, quite lame as a result of infantile paralysis when a baby, and 
has been shifting for himself for the past two years. He wandered down 
to North Carolina a few weeks ago and, getting stranded, wrote me for 
money with which to come home, promising to pay it back as soon as he 
could earn it. He is back now in his native piney country, and I fully 
expect will pay as he promised. I think Selah Head has left a legacy of 
honor with this little piney great grandson of his which will keep him 
from going all wrong, though he has had about as little training as a boy 
could have. Levi has lacked Christian training and school opportunities, 
as have all the Hanover boys and girls, but I believe he will make one 
of the many respectable workingmen and women that have grown up in 
old Hanover side by side with others who are drunken, shiftless and im- 
moral. 

(To be concluded) 
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Sir Roger at the Training School* 


Carol Johnstone 


The recovery from the strange illness that had laid the fine old knight 
of Coverley so low was long and painful, and his coming into conscious- 
ness again was no less strange than the illness itself, for he found himself 
in a new and astonishing world, wherein he met with experiences such as 
never were dreamed of before he became ill. 

Day after day, Sir Roger’s newly found friends would take him about, 
first in a wheel chair, then in the conveyance called an auto, which Sir 
Roger to this day confesses he cannot quite understand, and finally in the 
incomprehensible trains. Health and strength had returned to him, his 
friends were ever kind, and the old man was gradually wearing off the 
bewilderment that so worried us. Now he was beginning to take a lively 
interest in the things about him, especially the plans being worked out for 
the betterment of the human race in general. 

Therefore, it became my happy lot to bring him out to the Training 
School and show him its purpose, spirit and inner workings. As we came up 
the front walk I waved my hand toward the field on our right and explained, 
“This is where the system of overhead irrigation is being tried out.” Very 
much interested, he asked me many questions about it. He was a bit skepti- 
cal at first, “For,” he said, “it seems almost like trying to improve upon the 
ways of Heaven, this making it rain when the sky seems to have no wish 
or intention of giving drink to the earth.” Questions along that same line 
arose when later I took him into the experiment orchard and showed him 
the experiments being made by grafting, etc. He was a bit afraid that we 
were trying to improve upon nature by departing from the natural order 
of things. I asked him if they did not plow and fertilize their fields in Eng- 
land before his illness, and also if they thought then that bv enriching the 
soil in certain localities they were presuming upon nature. His wonderfully 
active mind had it all thought out in a moment, for he answered, “T under- 
stand; not defying nature, but lending it a helping hand, so that it may 
have a chance to bring forth life to its fullest degree.” 

After a moment’s stop at the office we proceeded to Garrison Hall 
where the children were gatherd at morning assmbly, and the superin- 
tendent was telling them a story about Br’er Rabbit. I led Sir Roger up 






*Prepared as a High School paper on “Bringing Sir Roger de Coverly to Visit in 
These Days.” 
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to the platform where he could command a view of the children’s faces: 
little six-year-old tots and “children” with gray hair and forms bent with 
age, all listening alike, with eager, upturned, childish faces to the story of 
Br’er Rabbit. And now I must needs answer a regular volley of whispered 
questions, for Sir Roger could not understand why this unfortunate type 
of mortals, who “in his day” had been shunned, feared and crowded into 
jails and almshouses, should be brought together here and tenderly cared 
for! All were quiet and orderly, all looked comfortable, and, yes, even 
upon the faces of some of the dullest, a smile could be seen as the story 
progressed. 

I explained to him that these people, who were not witches, nor yet 
possessed with devils, as some supposed, were brought here as children 
wkose minds simply had not developed normally. Here they were very care- 
fully examined and then trained along lines of usefulness, and made happy 
by being kept busy. Here they were understood; their failings were not 
laughed at, nor their faults criticised. I told him how their condition, help- 
less and misunderstood as it often is, is not their fault, but rather the fault 
of circumstances or heredity, and explained that the keynote of the big 
family at the Training School is “Happiness.” 

Then the noble soul of my o!d friend cried out at the injustice that 
his time, and even modern times, practice upon these innocent children. 
“How often is cruelty and wrong the result of ignorance!” said he, and I 
thoroughly agreed with him. 

He was then introduced to the superintendent, who immediately became 
much taken up with Sir Roger because of his kindly bearing, keen interest 
and friendly speech. “Do you belong?” asked the superintendent, and Sir 
Roger’s inquiring smile at once made him a member of the “We belong” 
society, whose chief aim is to make smiles grow, and has gone so far toward 
creating the happy spirit that the Training School is noted for. 

Next we went to the school and shops where we found the children 
busy doing the things that they were best fitted to do. We watched the 
little children playing their kindergarten games, and Sir Roger’s beaming 
smile showed his approval. Wee Jamie, of the happy face, trotted up to us 
and said, “Come play soldier-boy with us.” And much to my surprise, the 
dignified old gentleman put a flag over his shoulder and nodding to me to 
come along, marched briskly after Jamie as though he were only seven 
years old. “Oh, the tingle of joy that it sends through my veins to play 
with little children.” he afterwards confided to me. Then I saw just why 
it is that Sir Roger fits in anywhere, at any time, and with any kind of 
people. It is because he can make himself one of them and share their 
feelings, whether glad or sorrowful. 

We visited the cottages, the poultry plant, the farm, gardens, and so 
on, and then fearing lest my esteemed friend should grow weary, we got 
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into the auto and drove around the grounds until it was time for him to go, 
In the short time he had spent at the Training School he had learned more 
than the average person does in thrice that time. He had endeared himself 
to all with whom he had come in contact, and every one concerned felt a 
little happier because of his visit. 

As we parted he said, “It is a great work and a wonderful field. I have 
learned much that is valuable to-day and I shall never cease to pray for 
the success of all efforts in so worthy and noble a cause.” 


Do You Know Another Karl? 
L. Hemphill 


At a recent exhibit given by the American Committee on Provision 
for the Feeble-Minded the following incident occurred: 

It was a cold, stormy January morning when we, who were in charge of 
the exhibit, went to the demonstration. As we approached the building 
our attention was attracted by a young man who was standing outside look- 
ing wistfully about. He was of medium stature, dressed in a blue suit 
that showed several seasons’ constant wear, and though he was not well 
groomed there was an evident attempt at looking his best. 

For about thirty minutes he remained outside the door, and then ven- 
tured an entrance, saying, “I seen yer ad in the winder so I thought I'd 
come in and see what yer could do for me.” Then he handed us the fol- 
lowing note with the remark, “I was afraid I couldn’t say what I wanted 
to so I wrote it.” 


1917. 
To the Delaware comission 
of Feeble.minded of Delaware 
I am asking the help of 
the Delaware comission to help 
me. I was desccout (meaning “destitute”) and 
weekmined from a fire 
I was in since I was 3 years old. 
I have large scars on my 
back and Breast I am in 
Poor health and decised teeth 
and week stomach. MY People 
are poor and cant help me 
my father 79 years old and 
seperaded from Mother since I was 3 
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years old so I would like the 
Comission to send to a home 
and learn be a artist. I am 
22 years old. Karl. 

His eagerness was such that he hardly gave us time to read the note, 
but kept saying, “Can yer do something for me?” and “Was it all right for 
me to come here?” When we assured him he had come to the right place 
and that we had seen many boys like him before he seemed relieved and 
anxious to tell his story. 

At the age of two he had been placed in a children’s home and kept till 
eight, then he was taken out by a relative who placed him in school. But 
not being able to learn he was put out on a farm where he worked hard. 
Prompted by a desire to “do” for himself he ran away, and because he 
couldn’t hold a position and “acted queer” he was sent in a short while to 
a hospital for the insane, as there was no other place for such a boy; and 
then, because they couldn’t keep him and because he was evidently out of 
place he was promptly discharged. 

Since that time he had been striving to gain a livelihood at odd pieces 
of work. To use the boy’s own words: “Me boss, why he tells me ‘some- 
thing and I just can’t remember till the next time and then I git fired. Don’t 
think I ever could hold a job mor’an three weeks. I’m all discouraged cause 
I can’t git any work that I can do. The doctor he tells me I got a “constitu- 
tion weakness in the head.” I don’t know what that is, but I want to git 
cured. I want to find something I can do.” 

By the Binet-Simon measuring scale, Karl’s mentality was shown to be 
that of a ten-year-old child, and the responses he gave throughout the exam- 
ination were typical of the feeble-minded. 

We assured Karl of our interest and desire to help him, and advised 
him to return the next morning. Meanwhile we obtained the promise of 
employment for him, and the proper authorities in the city were notified 
regarding the need of the boy. But all our efforts were in vain, for he 
never came back. We could not learn where he went or what became of 
him. True to his type Karl couldn’t hold an idea long enough to follow up 
his acts and come back to receive the promised assistance. The impulse 
that brought him to us was a wise one, but bore no fruit because of his 
lack of intelligence. This case forcibly illustrates the need of State pro- 
vision for such feeble-minded boys as Karl. 

Without the protecting arm of parents or friends, the State becomes 
the legitimate guardian. Not only is this necessary on humane grounds to 
give the boy a fair chance, but still more on the ground of protection to 
society. We have found what a cruel menace the criminal imbecile may 
be to our social order. Boys like Karl, who in themselves are harmless 
when properly managed have sometimes become the worst of malefactors 
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and even brutal murderers. We can no longer afford to leave such cases 
without supervision. 

Many States have extended their control over dependents, delinquents 
and defectives by providing Mothers’ Pension Laws, Industrial Schools for 
boys and girls and Commitment Laws, but no State as yet has made any- 
thing like adequate provision or adequate laws to govern cases like that of 
Karl. Public sentiment must be aroused. The people must provide suitable 
Institutions and Commitment Laws before such potential enemies of the 
State can be brought under control and their menace can be abolished. 


A Birthday Party 


Alice Morrison Nash 


The Training School celebrated its 29th anniversary Thursday evening, 
March 1, 1917. 

The occasion was one worthy of a real celebration, and we who were 
privileged to participate in the festivities of the evening felt that it had 
been a very fitting and memorable birthday party. 

All of the members of our large family and the members of their 
families, numbering some 130 people in all, were invited to the party, and 
at 8.15 we assembled in the lower auditorium room of Garrison Hall, where 
we expected to attend an Employees’ Meeting, one of the regular functions 
of the school. Upon reaching the assembly room, however, we were greeted 
with the pleasant surprise of a short concert by the school Orchestra and 
then an invitation from Prof. Johnstone to adourn to the upper assembly 
room, where a real surprise had been prepared. 

With laughter and anticipation we accompanied the superintendent 
to the upper hall, a room which is used mostly:as a game room, but which 
to-night looked more like a banquet room. Long tables had been arranged 
through the center of the room in the form of a cross, the severe look of 
which was relieved by the placing of round tables in the open spaces and 
which gave needed room and added cosiness to the appearance of the hall. 

The school colors, lavender and white, were artistically festooned from 
the center of the room to the center of the cross, and with ferns and ivy 
vines from our greenhouse decorating the tables, the room truly had the 
appearance of a very festive banquet hall. 

The arrangement of the tables provided seating capacity for 140 people, 
and nearly every place was taken when after singing the Doxology we 
found and took our places at the tables. Individual place cards, bearing the 
names of each employee and stating the length of time each had been in the 
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service of the school had been prepared and were arranged upon the tables 
so as to insure the greatest congeniality and enjoyment. to every one present. 

The Menu served consisted of Oysters in Patties, Rolls, Sandwiches, 
Olives, Ice Cream, Cake, Wafers, Nuts and Coffee. Our older girls waited 
upon the tables, and in their pretty dresses and ribbons added much to the 
already pretty scene. 

The band room, which was converted into a serving room, presented a 
very lively but very jolly appearance, as those who assisted in this part of 
‘ the banquet very happily reflected the spirit of the school. 

The rather informal program of the evening was opened by Prof.. Nash, 
who sang “The Sunshine of Your Smile.” After this and during the course 
of the evening several songs, in which every one joined, were sung. 

“Climbing Up Jacob’s Ladder” one of Prof. J.’s favorite “Southern 
Melodies,” proved to be a favorite with every one, After the serving of 
the coffee, the girls who had added so much pleasure to the evening, were 
themselves served and taken to their cottages, and then we “the family 
folks,” had the pleasure of listening to a splendid talk by the Superintendent. 

The theme was “How We Can Become Efficient in the Broader Sense.” 
He spoke feelingly of those who had been many years in the service of the 
school. 
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He also mentioned the length of time each employee had been in the 
service of the school, complimenting, encouraging and inspiring us to con- 
tinue in this great work. 

24 people had been here 10 and more years. 
20 people had been here 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years. 
38 people had been here 2, 3 and 4 years. 

The remaining number one year or less, 

Edward, Prof. Johnstone’s oldest son, thought he should be mentioned 
also, as he said he had been here all of his life. This, of course, brought 
a round of applause. 

Prof. Johnstone also spoke of Prof. Garrison, and of the splendid work 
which he had done, before he was called home, and how it is, because of 
his efforts, that we are all to-day privileged to be in this institution still 
carrying on the work planned and started by Prof. Garrison. 

During the course of his talk Prof. Johnstone made a strong appeal 
for our continued co-operation and loyalty in helping him to fulfill each and 
every one of his promises made to the parents, asking us to put ourselves in 
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his place and to realize that every parent loves his or her little girl or little 
boy—even as we love our own. He asked us also to realize further that 
our failures or successes in fulfilling our duties become his failures or suc- 
cesses in the eyes of the parents. 

In conclusion, he told us how thankful he was to have so many loyal 
people working with him and how pleased he was at this time to be able to 
confer upon twelve employes the honor of the Diploma of the School, a 
document which certifies that said employee has been for two or more years 
a faithful, efficient and loyal member of the School family. 

These diplomas were awarded to 

Miss Otis, Librarian. 

Miss Ward, Sewing Woman. 

Miss Perley, School Clerk. 

Miss Hannum, Domestic Science Teacher. 
Miss Downer, Bookkeeper. 

Miss Linus, Attendant. 

Miss Timberg, Stenographer. 

Miss Merithew, Matron Menantico Colony. 
Mr. Bailey, Electrician. 

Mrs. Curran, House-Mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sewell, Attendants Menantico Colony. 


After awarding of the diplomas and the congratulatory sociability 
which usually follows an event of this kind, we all joined in singing our 
“Good Night Song,” and so concluded the very enjoyable and impressive 
celebration of the 29th Anniversary of the School. 





The Wells Fargo Messenger for April, 1917, offers the following, under 
the title “Business Progress Appliances,” which they say are “absolutely not 
patented.” The brackets are ours. 

“The Idea Periscope is one of the most useful machines that a man 
in business [or in an institution] can have. It enables him to spot brand-new 
ideas and later introduce them in his work. Could you use one of these ma- 
chines in your office [or at your work] ? 

“There are so many things that occupy the mind in modern business 
that it is often very hard to see any new ideas. Some people think there are 
no ideas in their business. But there are. This periscope makes it possible 
to see through the haze of unimportant things and spot the vital idea. 

“These useful instruments are not sold for money. But you can buy 
one on easy installments. One—‘By George, I’m going to find a new way’— 
down, to start with; and one or two evenings a week of thinking. That’s 
the only way the Idea Periscope is sold. Cheap enough. Some good, work- 
able ideas for a few hours of thinking.” 
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Current Literature on Feeble-Mindedness 
Flora E. Otis, Librarian 
Research Department, Vineland. 


Herman Adler. Psychiatric Contributions to the Study of Delinquency. 
Jour. Ner, and Ment. Disease. Vol. 43, No. 5. Mav. 1916. Pp. 
449-454. 

Louise Stevens Bryant. Court Work with Illegitimate Families. Munici- 
pal Court of Philadelphia. 2d Annual Report, 1915. Pp. 54-104. 

Taliaferro Clark. The School as a Factor in the Mental Hygiene of 
Rural Communities. Jour. Psycho-Asthenics. Vol. 20, Nos. 3 and 4, 
March and June, 1916. Pp. 69-77. 

Taliaferro Clark. George L. Collins and W. L. Treadway. Rural School 
Sanitation. U. S. Public Health Service, Treasury Dept. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 77. June, 1916. Pp. 127. 

Colony Care for the Feeble-Minded. Nat. Com. on Provision for Feeble- 
Minded. Bulletin No. 3. Philadelphia, 1916. Pp. 19. 

*E. A. Doll. Form Board Speeds as Diagnostic Age Tests. Jour. Psycho- 
Asthenics. Vol. 20, Nos. 3 and 4, March and June, 1916. Pp. 53-62. 

Grace M. Fernald. Report of Psychological Department, California School 
for Girls. 2d Biennial Report. July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1916. 
Ventura, California. Pp, 34-57 

Ada M. Fitts. How to Fill the Gap Between the Special Classes and In- 
stitutions. Jour. Psycho-Asthenics, Vol. 20, Nos. 3 and 4. March 
and June, 1916. Pp. 78-87. 

August Hoch. Early Manifestations of Mental Disorders. Ungraded, 
Vol. 1, No. 11. June, 1916. Pp. 247-254. 

Elisabeth A. Irwin. Truancy: A Study of the Mental, Physical and Social 
Factors of the Problem of Non-attendance at School. Public Ed. 
Assoc. New York. June, 1915. Pp. 66. 

Adolf Meyer. The Right to Marry. What Can a Democratic Civilization 
Do About Heredity and Child Welfare. Survey. Vol. 36, No. 10, 
June 3, 1916. Pp. 243-246. 

E. H. Mullan. Mental Deficiency. Some of its Public Health Aspects, 

with Special Reference to Diagnosis. Reprint No. 236 from Public 

Health Reports. November 27, 1914. Washington, D. C. Pp. 8. 


* May be obtained from The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. 
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George Ordahl. A Study of 341 Delinquent Boys. Jour. of Delinquency, 
Vol. 1, No. 2. May, 1916. Pp. 72-86. 

C. E. de M. Sajons. Our Study of Mental Defectives of the Present Gen. 
eration. New York Medical Journal. April 1, 1916. Pp. 20. 

Clara Schmitt. Standardization of Tests for Defective Children. Psycho- 
logical Monographs. Vol. 19, No. 3. July, 1915. Pp. 181. 


Summer School 


The Summer School Class for 1917 gives promise of being as 
entusiastic and as successful as former classes if we may judge from 
the type of young women who are enrolled. More than ever before 
the principals and school superintendents have sent unsolicited re- 
commendations that we enroll certain of their teachers and this year 
the School Board of the city of Camden is sending five selected 
teachers. 

It was our intention to receive but one or two from any city but 
the pressure from Camden and Albany was so great that we shall 
have five from each place. Other than this the students are widely 
scattered. Ohio, Virginia, New York and New Jersey have each five 
or more; Pennsylvania, Montana, Kansas and Indiana two or more 
and single members from Michigan, Louisiana, Utah, Oregon, 
Kentucky, Vermont and Nova Scotia. 

For several years the course has begun earlier than it did ten 
years ago but this year we are starting late again and if the season 
favors us we shall have plenty of cantaloupes, watermelons and 
grapes before the class breaks up. It is many years since the course 
lasted late enough for grapes but now with the combination of early 
grapes and a late session we should fare well. 

While those who come find plenty of work to do in the class 
rooms, in the laboratory, testing children, observing in various parts 
of the institution and listening to the lectures; we have tried to re- 
member that they are doing this in “vacation” period, so there is time 
to rest, time to play, and picnics and excursions for those who wish 
them. 

The raceway at Bridgeton is one of the most beautiful spots in 
South Jersey and we may go from the end of the canal to the lake by 
boat or canoe. Atlantic City and Wildwood-by-the-Sea are about 
one hour away by train or two hours by automobile. 
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